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The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  having 
decided  that  a  public  inauguration  of  the  newly-elected  Pro¬ 
vost,  Charles  J.  Stille,  LL.D.,  should  take  place  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1868 — the  seventy-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  day  upon  which  their  charter  was  granted — invited  the 
different  Faculties  of  the  University,  the  Alumni,  and  various 
other  citizens  to  meet  them  on  that  day  in  the  Foyer  of  the 
Academy  of  Music.  A  procession  having  been  formed  and 
.  moved  to  the  stage,  the  exercises  took  place  in  the  following 
order,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience : — 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Frederick  Fraley,  Esq.,  then  made  the  Address  of  Induction 
The  Provost  afterwards  delivered  his  Inaugural  Discourse. 

The  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin, 

D.  D.,  LL.D. 

The  prayer  and  the  addresses  are  now-  printed  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees. 


Philadelphia,  October,  1868. 
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Almighty  and  Ever-living  God,  who  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hast  said,  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given,  we,  Thy  children,  seeking  Thy 
help,  humbly  confessing  our  sins,  and  heartily  purposing  by  Thine 
aid  to  walk  in  holiness  before  Thee,  would  call  upon  Thee  in  the 
name  of  Thy  dear  Son,  trusting  wholly  in  his  merits  alone. 

O  Almighty,  Everlasting  God,  King  of  glory,  and  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  whose  Spirit  all  things  are  governed,  by  whose  Providence 
all  things  are  ordered,  God  of  peace,  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  grant 
us  Thy  peace,  that  in  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear  we  may  serve 
Thee,  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

0  Lord  God,  Heavenly  Father,  from  whom,  without  ceasing,  this  school 

*  of  our  State,  whose  festal  day  we  keep,  has  received  exceeding 
abundantly  the  tokens  of  Thy  favor,  be  pleased  still,  of  Thy  pure 
grace,  to  watch  over  it,  that  it  may  continue  a  school  of  true  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture,  whose  pupils,  blessed  of  Thee,  shall  be  a  blessing  in 
the  land. 

Kule  by  Thy  gracious  Spirit,  O  God,  Thy  holy  church  catholic,  and 
may  this  school  evermore,  as  in  time  past,  send  forth  for  her 
ministry  pure  teachers  of  Thy  word,  that  men  being  instructed, 
comforted,  and  strengthened  by  Thine  eternal  truth,  may  do  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  Thee  and  profitable  to  themselves. 

Bless  our  land  and  its  rulers — and  may  there  henceforth  as  aforetime  go 
out  from  this  school  men  after  Thy  heart,  to  enforce  law,  and  to 
govern  in  righteousness,  impartially  ministering  justice,  to  the 
punishment  of  wickedness,  the  protection  of  innocence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  virtue. 

Continue  to  make  its  name  honorable  and  beloved,  earthwide,  for  the 
gift  of  men  who  teach  Mercy  the  secret  of  that  beneficent  know¬ 
ledge  which  restores  health  in  sickness,  and  puts  upon  the  lips  that 
tremble  in  pain  the  song  of  deliverance. 

Wherever  brave  hearts  offer  themselves  as  our  country’s  shield  in  peril, 
or  bear  her  glorious  flag  to  war  under  all  heavens,  over  all  seas,  in 
every  sphere  of  art  and  of  trade,  in  the  hum  of  the  mart  and  in  the 
quiet  of  the  scholar’s  home,  may  our  University  have  witness  that 
she  has  been  a  mother  of  men.  Keep  her  ever  worthy  of  the  purest 
love  of  her  noblest  children,  and  make  her  sons  ever  worthy  of  her. 
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Let  Tliy  tender  mercy  rest  upon  her  officers,  her  instructors,  and  all 
who  seek  her  teachings,  that  by  Thy  holy  aid  they  may  be  faithful 
to  duty,  both  willing  and  doing  those  things  which  shall  heighten 
her  glory  and  extend  her  usefulness,  and  shall  give  them  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  assurance  of  Thy  favor. 

Especially  we  beseech  Thee,  that  upon  her  Provost  may  fall  the  hal¬ 
lowed  mantle  of  his  great  office ;  that  the  affection  he  inspires  and 
the  power  he  wields  may  be  that  of  a  father  among  loving  and 
obedient  sons;  that  his  administration  may  be  wise,  happy,  and 
fruitful  of  all  good ;  and  that  when  after  long  years  he  enters  on 
the  rest  appointed  for  Thy  faithful  servant,  he  may,  though  dead, 
yet  speak  in  the  abiding  power  of  an  earnest  and  useful  life. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  we  for,  or  what  shall  we  more  say  ?  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,  with  our  inmost  heart  as  with  our  lips,  saying  : 
Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  liallow'ed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy  king¬ 
dom  come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for¬ 
give  those  who  trespass  against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; 
but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


* 


ADDRESS  OE  FREDERICK  FRALEY,  ESQ. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  requested  your 
presence  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  marking, 
in  an  appropriate  and  public  manner,  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  new  Provost  for  that  institution  of 
learning. 

They  do  not  wish  this  to  be  considered  a  mere 
pageant  ceremonial,  but  to  make  it  useful  for  the 
advancement  of  sound  learning  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion. 

They  think  that  an  institution,  which  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  century  has  been  engaged 
in  the  great  work  of  teaching,  should,  from  the 
results  of  its  experience,  be  able  to  make  a  report 
of  the  present  condition  of  education  among  us,  its 
wants,  and  the  way  in  which  those  wants  may  be 
met  by  an  awakened  public  interest,  and  a  proper 
appeal  to  public  liberality. 

On  these  topics  the  Provost  elect  is  prepared  to 
speak,  and  in  entering  on  the  discharge  of  his 
large  and  responsible  functions,  I  doubt  not  that 
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it  will  be  his  aim  to  awaken  your  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  itself  and  for  the  Institution 
which  we  are  now  about  to  commit  formally  to 
his  care  and  guidance. 

We  feel  that,  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  whose  alumni  in  all  the  walks  of  life  are 
filling  places  of  trust  and  honor,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  great  seminary  from  which  should 
be  spread  abroad  a  spirit  and  influence  equal  to 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

All  the  care  and  study  that  may  be  given  by  its 
trustees,  by  its  provost  and  faculties,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  of  but  little  avail,  unless  the  public  ap¬ 
preciate  what  they  are  doing,  and  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  sufficiency  of  their  courses  of  study. 

The  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
structure  of  society  in  our  times ;  the  importance 
to  which  practical  affairs  have  risen ;  the  influence 
of  extended  intercourse  among  nations  ;  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes ; — all  these  combined 
have  called  for  corresponding  changes  in  college 
courses;  and  now  everywhere  such  institutions, 
while  wisely  retaining  ancient  methods  for  those 
whose  professions  or  tastes  require  them,  with 
equal  wisdom  prepare  for  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  times,  for  instruction  in  those  things  which  fit 
men  for  the  practical  walks  of  life. 

Sensible  of  this  change  in  the  public  demand 
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on  the  University,  the  Trustees  have  authorized 
such  changes  in  its  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Department  of  Arts  as  will  afford  a  large  scope 
for  the  choice  of  students ;  and  the  results  have 
indicated  that  what  has  thus  been  done  has  struck 
the  proper  chord. 

We  have  confided  the  government  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  on  this  enlarged  basis,  to  one  of  our  native- 
born  citizens,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  culture,  ac¬ 
tive  and  earnest  in  the  work,  and  united  with  him 
a  faculty  of  numerous  and  well-trained  Professors 
and  Instructors,  eminently  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  Several  of  them  have  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  University,  and  are 
endeared  to  its  alumni  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection  and  regard. 

In  its  departments  of  Medicine  and  Law,  we 
believe  no  collegiate  institution  of  the  country 
excels  it,  and  few  can  boast  to  be  its  equal. 

An  institution  with  such  powers  brings  upon 
all  those  intrusted  with  its  management,  studies, 
and  discipline,  profound  responsibilities. 

They  must  remember  that  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  is  in  reality  the  making  of  the 
men  who  are  in  part  to  enact  laws,  to  administer 
justice,  to  govern  the  State  and  Nation,  to  form 
morals,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  and  civilization  of  the  world. 

For  these  purposes,  they  must  fit  themselves  by 
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study,  by  reflection,  and  by  sufficient  intercourse 
with  society  to  learn  what  the  rising  generation 
needs,  to  prepare  them  for  the  world’s  work  and 
the  world’s  improvement. 

Such  laborers  are  worthy  of  their  reward,  and  it 
will  be  for  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  see  to  it, 
after  we  have  laid  our  wants  and  our  plans  before 
you,  that  the  means  shall  be  placed  in  our  hands. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  almost  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  enlarged  endowment.  The  old  course 
of  study  and  its  limited  number  of  students  did 
not  call  for  a  more  numerous  staff  of  professors 
and  teachers,  or  for  more  extensive  building  ac¬ 
commodations.  But  now  that  we  have  come  up 
to  the  demand  of  the  times,  and  assumed  new 
duties,  we  must  strike  for  the  money  needed  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

I  am  now  about  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentle¬ 
man  whom  we  have  chosen  as  the  chief  executive 
oflicer  of  the  University,  and  on  whom  we  shall 
rely,  with  his  associates  in  all  the  faculties,  to 
carry  out  our  plans,  to  suggest  from  time  to  time 
improvements  in  them,  and  to  make,  as  it  should 
ever  be,  our  Institution  the  head  of  education 
in  our  own  city  and  the  model  for  all  the  other 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania. 

W e  have  selected  for  Provost  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  making  this  choice 
we  have  endeavored  to  combine  all  those  elements 
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requisite  for  the  success  to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred. 

Although  this  gentleman  is  already  well  known 
to  most  of  you,  it  is  my  duty  now  to  present  him 
in  his  official  capacity,  and  to  inaugurate  him 
formally  in  your  presence. 

Dr.  Stille:  By  the  recent  resignation  of  Dr. 
Goodwin,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  have 
been  required  to  elect  a  Provost  for  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  After  a  careful  deliberation,  their  choice 
has  fallen  upon  you,  and  by  your  acceptance  of 
the  office  a  bond  has  been  formed  between  you 
and  them  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  lasting,  honor¬ 
able,  and  useful.  To  you  as  the  Executive  Officer 
of  the  University,  its  government,  studies,  and 
destiny  will  in  a  large  measure  be  confided,  and 
you  will  be  looked  to  to  support  its  good  name,  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  give  it  new 
claims  to  the  affection,  confidence,  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  You  are  to  be  the  representative 
of  popular  and  liberal  and  scientific  education  in 
this  city,  and  to  carry  its  banner  faithfully  before 
the  world.  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Trustees  I  charge  you  with  these  duties,  with 
these  responsibilities;  and  I  assure  you  of  their 
cordial  confidence  and  support,  to  aid  you  in  their 
accomplishment.  May  you  be  blessed  with  all 
the  knowledge  required  for  these  great  trusts,  and 
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be  strengthened  with  zeal  and  health  to  execute 
them  !  May  your  name  and  fame  be  hereafter  and 
forever  identified  with  the  University  as  the  wise 
governor,  the  able  and  faithful  instructor,  and 
warm  and  affectionate  guide  and  friend  of  its 
students ! 

With  this  charge,  and  with  these  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations,  I  now,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
inaugurate  you  as  Provost  thereof,  giving  to  you 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  that 
pertain  to  the  office,  and  in  their  name  enjoining 
on  you  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  that  you  will 
thereby  owe  to  them,  to  the  Institution  and  its 
students. 

May  the  God  of  all  power  and  grace  fit  you 
fully  for  the  great  work  you  have  undertaken,  and 
crown  all  your  labors  therein  with  success  and 
with  His  blessing ! 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PROYOST. 


Gentlemen  oe  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  While  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me  by  my  election  as  Provost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  I  enter  upon  the  office  with  unfeigned  distrust 
of  my  own  capacity,  and  a  most  anxious  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  which  such  a  position  imposes 
upon  me.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  oldest  literary  institution 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country — an  institution  which  has  numbered 
among  its  pupils  and  professors  many  of  those  who 
during  the  past  century  have  best  illustrated  our 
Philadelphia  life.  I  knoAV,  moreover,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  University,  not  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  intensest  activities  of  the  present,  are 
now  devising  generous  plans  for  enlarging  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  extending  its  advantages,  and  that  they 
rely  upon  me  for  aid  and  co-operation  in  giving 
those  plans  practical  shape  and  direction.  Such 
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reflections,  while  they  impress  me  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  stimu- 
.  late  the  devotion  of  all  the  powers  I  can  command 
for  its  accomplishment. 

I  propose  to-day  to  enter  upon  a  most  important 
department  of  my  duties.  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  pre-eminently  a 
Philadelphia  institution,  and  that  we,  as  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  have  all  a  common  interest  in  its 
reputation  and  prosperity.  As  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Trustees  so  to  enlarge  and  modify  the 
course  of  instruction  here  as  fully  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  age  and  this  community,  so  it 
seems  to  me  the  special  business  of  the  Provost  to 
direct  public  attention  to  its  affairs  by  presenting 
from  time  to  time  some  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  vast  interests  confided  to  it  are  cared 
for.  I  call  these  interests  vast,  for  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  overrate  their  far-reaching  import¬ 
ance.  To  us  has  been  committed  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  those  in  Philadelphia  who  receive  any 
liberal  culture  whatever.  The  number  of  young 
men  instructed  here,  and  the  character  of  that 
instruction,  therefore,  must  determine  in  a  great 
measure,  not  perhaps  whether  Philadelphia  is  to 
remain  a  rich  and  populous  city,  but  whether 
she  is  to  become  a  cultivated,  liberal,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  metropolis. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  history  of 
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Philadelphia  opportunities  for  the  highest  culture 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  munificent  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  the  systematic  relief  of 
every  form  of  human  suffering.  The  body  lias 
been  perhaps  more  cared  for  here  than  the  mind. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  That  illustrious  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  name  is  identified  with  all 
the  early  efforts  to  establish  here  useful  public 
institutions,  had  quite  as  much  at  heart  the  success 
of  this  University  which  he  founded,  as  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whose  establishment  he  so 
earnestly  promoted.  Benjamin  Franklin,  like  all 
true  legislators,  knew  that  a  community  could  be¬ 
come  truly  great  and  powerful  only  by  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  all  the  life  that  was  in  it. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  follow  his  example,  and  learn 
afresh  the  lesson  which  he  taught  us. 

With  such  an  object  in  view,  I  propose  to  ask 
your  attention  to  some  very  plain  and  practical 
remarks  upon  the  need  of  a  higher  and  more 
generous  liberal  culture  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
position  now  occupied  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  its  effort  to  supply  that  need. 

By  the  term  liberal  culture,  I  wish  to  designate 
the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  form  of  educa¬ 
tion;  the  best  system  of  intellectual  training  which 
may  be  accessible  to  young  men  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  kind  of  education  which  is  aimed  at 
with  more  or  less  success  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the 
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country;  and  these  Colleges  differ  from  one  another 
not  so  much  in  the  object  they  seek,  as  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  seek  it.  "Within  a  few  years, 
especially  since  the  close  of  the  war,  a  renewed 
interest  has  been  excited  in  the  subject  of  College 
education.  JSTot  only  is  the  aggregate  number  of 
those  receiving  instruction  in  Colleges  much  larger 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  but  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  reference 
to  its  practical  aspects,  and  in  many  of  our  best- 
known  Colleges  great  modifications  of  the  old 
system  have  taken  place.  The  battle  has  raged 
fiercely  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  classical 
and  technical  methods  of  training.  The  result  is 
even  now  uncertain.  Enough  has  transpired,  how¬ 
ever,  to  produce  a  general  conviction  that  the 
highest  culture  is  the  result  of  a  harmonious  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  the  faculties,  and  that  an  exclusive 
training  by  either  of  these  methods  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  practical  results.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  assured, — the  old  exclusive  classical  system, 

in  which  we  and  our  fathers  were  trained,  cannot 

*  ' 

long  hold  its  place  in  American  Colleges  under  the 
present  conditions  of  American  life.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  regretted  is  not  the  question.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  undoubted  fact.  If  we  propose 
to  control  the  growing  American  mind,  if  we  are 
to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  a  liberal  culture  at  all, 
we  must  employ  for  that  purpose  a  different  form 
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of  liberal  culture  from  that  in  which  former  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  trained.  Now,  the  Trustees  of  this 
University,  recognizing  this  tendency  of  the 
popular  mind,  with  which  it  would  be  hopeless, 
even  if  it  were  wise,  to  contend,  have  recently 
endeavored  to  meet  the  unmistakable  demand  by 
modifying,  after  the  example  of  other  Colleges,  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  their  own  collegiate 
department.  This  they  have  done  not  with  the 
view  of  lowering  the  standard  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  of  giving  it  a  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  comprehensive  basis,  and  especially  of  asso¬ 
ciating  it  more  intimately  with  the  practical  arts  of 
life.  In  order  more  fully  to  understand  what  is 
proposed  by  this  system,  and  wherein  its  alleged 
advantages  consist,  it  wTill  be  necessary  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  forms  of  education  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  choice  of  American  youth.  Perhaps 
in  such  an  examination  we  may  be  able  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  question  wre  hear  so  often  asked 
around  us  —  “What,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  a 
College  education?” 

Every  American  child,  as  is  well  known,  is  now 
provided  with  a  certain  kind  of  education  at  the 
public  expense.  This  education,  as  is  also  well 
known,  is  wholly  elementary  in  its  character,  em¬ 
bracing  none  of  those  higher  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  essential  to  the  training  of  scholars  in  the 
highest  sense  for  which  the  most  enlightened 
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governments  of  Europe  have  long  since  made 
abundant  provision.  Still,  elementary  as  it  is,  a 
proficiency  in  it  has  now  become  essential  as  a 
foundation  for  success  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life, 
except  the  very  lowest.  To  maintain  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  vast  sums  are  raised  by  taxation,  and  for  no 
object  is  taxation  borne  so  cheerfully.  For  such 
purposes  the  city  of  Philadelphia  pays  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars  annually,  out  of  which  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  the  interest  of  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand,  are  expended  every  year 
for  the  support  of  a  single  High  School. 

But  valuable  as  this  system  is,  and  vast  as  are 
the  funds  raised  for  its  support,  it  covers  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  field  of  education  in  any  true 
or  broad  sense.  Its  object,  and  its  only  object,  is 
to  provide  for  the  masses  that  which,  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  American  life,  is  as  indispensable  to 
them  as  the  food  which  nourishes  their  bodies.  It 
leaves  to  other  agencies  the  provision  for  those 
higher  intellectual  wants  which  must  be  supplied 
in  some  way,  or  the  body  politic  starves.  In  any 
given  country,  the  number  of  those  who  have  the 
capacity,  the  inclination,  or  the  opportunity  to 
train  their  minds  by  a  liberal  culture  bears,  of 
course,  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  who  have 
been  instructed  in  the  mere  rudiments,  but  still  it 
forms  the  salt  which  preserves  the  mass  from  de¬ 
cay.  Unless,  therefore,  the  higher  schools  are 
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maintained  with  the  same  vigor  and  earnestness 
which  now  characterize  the  support  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  result  will  he  a  dwarfed,  one¬ 
sided,  and  wholly  superficial  training,  which  may 
render  a  community  very  keen  at  money-making, 
hut  will  leave  it  totally  destitute  of  all  that  tends 
to  dignify,  adorn,  or  elevate  human  life.  A  wide¬ 
spread  hut  most  mistaken  impression  seems  to 
prevail,  especially  here,  that  a  college  education 
may  he  a  suitable  luxury  for  the  few,  hut  that  it 
is  useless  and  even  pernicious  to  the  future  career 
of  the  many.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  of  our  Philadelphia  young  men  receiving 
a  liberal  education  in  the  various  colleges  of  the 
country  than  those  of  any  other  city  which  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  wealth  and  population.  I  cannot 
enter  now  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  causes  which 
have  produced  a  state  of  things  certainly  not  very 
creditable  to  us,  hut  I  may  refer  to  one  or  two  of 
them,  especially  to  the  over-estimate  which  is 
placed  upon  the  value  of  ordinary  grammar-school 
instruction,  and  to  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
parents  to  place  their  children  under  special  in¬ 
struction  without  adequate  preparation  for  that 
career  in  which  they  are  to  earn  their  future  liveli¬ 
hood.  No  schools  have  been  more  largely  attended 
of  late  than  those  which  promise  to  turn  a  young 
man,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  with  the 
least  exertion  on  his  part,  into  a  money-making 
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machine.  The  popular  cry  is  now  for  special,  tech¬ 
nical  instruction,  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  trades 
and  occupations  of  business,  but  in  those  higher 
branches  of  experimental  science,  a  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  t\diich  requires  at  least  as  thorough  and 
liberal  training  by  way  of  preparation  as  is  needed 
in  any  department  of  professional  life. 

Out  of  this  blind  belief  in  the  necessity  of  an 
early  and  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  money-getting 
has  grown  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of 
ordinary  school  education.  Many  there  are  who 
are  forced  by  their  necessities  to  forego  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  higher  education  for  their  children ; 
but  there  are  also,  alas  !  too  many  who,  from  well- 
meant  but  misdirected  zeal  to  give  their  children 
what  is  called  “a  start  in  life,”  deliberately  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Mammon  those  immortal  powers  which  may 
be  destined,  if  properly  trained,  to  elevate,  instruct, 
and  govern  mankind.  The  least  harm  that  can 
happen  to  a  boy  thus  suddenly  and  early  taken 
from  his  books  is,  that  he  may  become  a  mere 
specialist  in  his  particular  vocation.  Happy  is  he 
if,  with  the  disuse  of  his  powers  in  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits,  he  does  not  soon  lose  all  taste  for 
cultivating  his  mind,  and  become  as  narrow  and 
contracted  in  his  views  of  all  the  great  subjects  of 
life  as  the  limits  of  the  particular  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  may  engage.  The  excuse  for 
thus  dwarfing  and  cramping  by  deliberate  choice 
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the  faculties  of  the  young  is,  that  such  is  the  only 
sure  road  to  wealth,  and  that  wealth,  at  least  in 
this  country,  is  the  great  end  and  object  of  life. 
It  is  not  true  that  an  educated  man,  one  gifted 
with  the  highest  form  of  culture,  must  necessarily 
fail  in  gaining  the  best  prizes  of  life.  To  believe 
it  would  be  to  distrust  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
all  experience  proves  that  it  is  false  doctrine.  It 
cannot  be,  after  all,  worth  while  to  stunt  a  boy’s 
mind  in  order  that  he  may  certainly  grow  rich. 
An  American  child  should  be  trained,  above  and 
beyond  everything  else,  as  an  American  citizen. 
What  would  become  of  the  country  if  all  our  young 
men  were  trained  as  mere  specialists  ;  if  those  who 
take  part  in  our  public  affairs  were  mere  lawyers, 
or  mere  doctors,  or  mere  merchants,  or  mere  me¬ 
chanics  ?  Where,  may  I  ask,  would  the  American 
nation  be  to-day  if  the  College  and  the  Church  had 
not  taught  its  citizens  their  duty?  Ho,  no!  we 
cannot  move  a  step  in  this  world  without  encoun¬ 
tering  problems  which  require  for  their  solution 
minds  trained  in  a  way  wholly  unlike  this.  An  im¬ 
perious  necessity  always  exists  for  men  of  general 
ideas,  for  those  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  first  principles,  who  are  able  to  take  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  of  the  great  questions  of  truth,  interest, 
and  duty  with  which  our  life  is  filled ;  men  in 
whom  that  master-quality  of  the  mind,  the  judg¬ 
ment,  is  sure  and  well-balanced;  men  who  act 
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wisely,  or  who  teach  others  to  act  wisely,  because 
they  think  accurately.  The  history  of  civilization 
is  the  history  of  the  operations  of  minds  like  these. 
The  world  must  have  a  certain  corps  (V elite  who  do 
the  brain-work  of  their  generation,  and  such  can 
never  be  produced  in  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  an  exaggerated  value  is  placed  on  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  mere  material  interests. 

I  beg  you  will  observe  that  in  advocating  the 
highest,  the  most  generous,  the  widest  culture  as 
the  best  for  young  men,  I  have  confined  myself 
entirely  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  it 
relates  to  this  country,  and  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  such  a  system  is  eminently 
a  practical  system,  if  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
end  by  the  best  means  be  the  true  test  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  practical  value  of  any  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
another  test  of  its  practical  value,  equally  trust¬ 
worthy — that  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  trained  under  a  different  system.  While 
many  misdirected  parents  blindly  seek  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children  by  withdrawing 
them  at  an  early  age  from  opportunities  of  liberal 
study,  the  history  of  our  country  has  been  recently 
illustrated  by  the  noble  munificence  of  many  who, 
having  received  a  limited  education,  and  afterwards 
acquired  wealth,  have  given  by  their  acts  the  most 
emphatic  condemnation  of  such  a  system,  and  have 
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done  all  in  their  power  to  deter  others  from  follow¬ 
ing  their  example.  If  there  is  one  feature  in  our 
American  life  of  late  years  more  creditable  to  it 
and  more  characteristic  than  another,  it  is  the  vast 
contributions  which  have  been  made  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  and  support  of  higher  education.  These  con¬ 
tributions,  amounting  within  the  last  five  years  to 
more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  have  been 
made,  not  by  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  classical  training,  by  alumni  of  Colleges,  but 
almost  wholly  by  self-made  men,  as  they  are  called 
— by  capitalists,  who,  in  their  prosperity,  have  felt 
that  no  amount  of  money  can  supply  the  defects  of 
early  training,  and  who  have  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief  by  taking  care  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  shall  not  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  Thus 
we  find  a  Peabody  dispensing  his  wealth  not  to 
endow  schools  of  technical  instruction,  but  for  the 
establishment  of  great  libraries,  for  galleries  of 
art,  for  the  purchase  of  collections  which  shall 
illustrate  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  the 
study  of  history.  So  a  Cornell  founds  a  university 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  all  the  sciences  which  go  to  make 
up  the  wide  circle  of  human  knowledge.  So  in  our 
own  State  you  find  a  Packer  or  a  Pardee  establish¬ 
ing  courses  of  instruction  with  reference,  it  is  true, 
to  a  certain  limited  field  of  inquiry,  but  recogniz¬ 
ing  fully  the  truth  that  these  fields  cannot  be 
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£>roperly  explored  without  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  scientific  training.  The  experience  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  country  is  uniform  against 
the  evils  of  a  narrow  and  technical  training  for 
young  men.  No  perversion  of  the  truth  is  more 
strange  than  that  which  is  so  common  with  the  un¬ 
thinking,  and  which  is  shown  in  the  habit  of  point¬ 
ing  to  these  wealthy  men  as  illustrations  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  world  without  a  thorough 
*  education.  These  men  are  held  up  as  examples  to 

the  young  to  abandon  their  books  and  plunge  at 
once  into  the  strife  of  money-getting,  but,  they 
themselves  being  the  judges,  the  chief  use  of  the 
wealth  with  which  they  have  been  blessed  is  to 
deter  others  from  following  in  their  footsteps. 

W e  have  now  to  consider  the  counteracting  ten¬ 
dencies  which  exist  in  our  American  life  against 
the  narrow  and  erroneous  views  of  education  to 
which  I  have  referred.  These  are  chiefly  found  in 
a  system  of  liberal  education,  so  called,  meaning 
thereby  a  pursuit  of  those  studies  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  taught  in  this  and  other  colleges  of  the 
country.  This  institution  is,  technically  speaking, 
a  University,  and  not  a  College.  It  trains  young 
men  for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  in 
special  Faculties  provided  for  that  purpose,  but 
those  who  study  there  are  presumed  to  have  been 
prepared  for  their  work  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or 
Collegiate  Department,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
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or  by  some  equivalent  means  of  instruction.  We 
are  now  principally  concerned  with  the  education 
afforded  in  this  Collegiate  Department.  It  professes 
then  to  be  a  liberal  education.  By  our  charter  we 
have  the  right  to  confer  academical  degrees  in 
artibus  liberalibus.  We  call  it  liberal,  because 
its  object  is  to  train  and  develop  all  the  facul¬ 
ties,  to  instil  into  the  mind  the  germs  at  least  of 
general  truths,  to  show  a  young  man  the  nature  of 
the  weapons  with  which  he  must  fight  the  great 
battle  of  life,  and  how  to  use  them.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  human  mind,  like 
that  of  the  body,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty  years  is  that  of  growth,  and  that  the  great 
aim  should  be  to  give  it  during  that  period  the 
kind  of  nutriment  which  shall  insure  a  healthy 
maturity.  It  regards  the  period  between  these 
two  ages  as  essentially  one  of  preparation,  to  be 
employed  not  merely  in  laying  a  solid  foundation, 
but  in  ascertaining  the  peculiar  talent  or  capacity 
of  the  individual.  It  does  not  seek  to  stimulate  a 
zeal  for  study  merely  from  a  love  of  knowledge  in 
itself,  but  rather  with  a  direct  aim  constantly  in 
view,  namely,  success  in  future  life.  ~No  doubt 
there  have  been  periods  in  the  world’s  history  when 
the  loftiest  objects  presented  to  the  student’s  ambi¬ 
tion  had  no  concern  whatever  with  the  practical 
aims  of  life,  when  indeed  the  scholar  and  the  man 
of  business  could  have  nothing  in  common  in  their 
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pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  abstract  speculations 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  good  and 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  a  vast  deal  of  the  ponder¬ 
ous  learning  of  mediaeval  times,  had  designedly  no 
concern  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  But 
now,  the  great  end  of  every  system  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  however  defective  any  system  may  be  in 
wholly  attaining  that  end,  is  utility  in  its  highest 
sense.  If  we  advocate  a  liberal  culture,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  the  traditional  system,  or  because  it 
keeps  up  a  learned  class  or  a  species  of  intellectual 
aristocracy,  or  even  because  it  promotes  a  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  we  conscien¬ 
tiously  believe  that  it  makes  better  clergymen, 
better  lawyers,  better  physicians,  better  merchants, 
better  manufacturers,  and  above  all,  better,  truer, 
more  valuable  citizens  than  any  other.  It  is  because 
we  hope  thus,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  living  writers,  “to  train  men  whose  intellect 
shall  be  a  cold,  clear  logic  engine,  with  all  its 
parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working 
order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work,  to  spin  the  gossamer  as  well  as 
to  forge  the  anchor;  whose  minds  shall  be  stored 
with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  her  operations ;  who,  no  stunted 
ascetics,  shall  be  full  of  life  and  fire,  whose  pas¬ 
sions,  kept  under  by  a  vigorous  will,  shall  be  the 
servants  of  a  tender  conscience,  learning  to  love  all 
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beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  to  hate  all  vile- 
liess,  and  to  respect  others  as  themselves.” 

If  you  ask,  then,  why  teach  young  men  those 
things  which  do  not  pertain  specially  to  their  future 
profession — why  teach  him  who  is  to  he  a  clergy¬ 
man,  for  instance,  mathematics  or  natural  science, 
or  embryo  doctors  or  lawyers  the  dead  languages 
or  history — the  answer  is  easy.  It  is  because,  as 
all  experience  shows,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
most  successfully  employed  in  any  pursuit  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  its  highest  powers  when 
those  powers  have  been  trained  in  a  knowledge  of 
general  truths,  and  especially  in  the  true  method 
of  reaching  them.  It  is  because  a  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  any  one  science  necessarily  involves  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  it  bears  to 
all  others.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said  of  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  much  that  is  learned  in  college  by  men 
in  after  life,  because  they  may  have  forgotten  their 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  yet  every  sentence  written 
by  these  men,  almost  every  idea  expressed  by  them, 
bears  testimony  to  the  unconscious  training  which 
they  have  received  from  these  despised  studies. 
You  can  no  more  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  a  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere  in  after  life,  than  the  robust  and 
healthy  man  can  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  base-  * 
ball  and  cricket  in  which  he  delighted  when  a  boy. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  get  clear  ideas  on  this  subject 
of  liberal  education.  It  is  not  a  fixed  system  cast 
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in  some  iron  mould.  It  has  a  standard  which 
varies  with  the  varying  wants  of  the  community, 
and  of  course  is  of  very  little  value  unless  it  is  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  living  realities  of  the 
time.  If  the  principle  of  giving  the  best  training 
for  the  work  to  he  done  is  maintained,  the  methods 
employed  in  that  training  may  he  infinitely  varied 
according  to  the  needs  of  any  given  age.  Scarcely 
any  term  has  changed  its  meaning  more  frequently 
in  history  than  that  of  liberal  studies.  Of  the 
unpractical  character  in  the  modern  sense  of  much 
of  the  higher  Greek  philosophy  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  mediaeval  times  instruction  was  given 
in  the  universities  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
and  these  studies  constituted  what  was  called  the 
trivium.  Music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astro¬ 
nomy  were  taught  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  and 
these  four  subjects  formed  the  quadrivium.  A 
strange  form  of  liberal  education,  certainly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  present  notions ;  and  yet,  says  an 
English  author,  “the  trivium  and  quadrivium  were 
so  much  admired  by  our  ancestors  that  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  comprehended  all  wisdom  and  learning. 
For  whoever  understood  the  trivium  could  explain 
all  manner  of  books  without  a  teacher ;  while  he 
who  was  farther  advanced,  and  was  master  also 
of  the  quadrivium ,  could  answer  all  questions  and 
unfold  all  the  secrets  of  nature.”  Since  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  have 
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been,  in  England  at  least,  not  merely  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  university  education,  but  proficiency  in 
them  has  been  its  great  end  and  aim.  But  as  the 
nineteenth  century  differs  not  only  from  the  middle 
age,  but  also  from  the  sixteenth,  in  many  essential 
respects,  so  also  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  system  of  education  to  train  men 
now  to  act  well  their  part  in  life.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  any  system  of  education  is 
worthless  if  it  be  not  in  harmony  with  the  active 
life  around  it — unless  it  be,  indeed,  the  express 
reflex  and  image  of  that  life.  Upon  this  principle 
the  American  college  system  has  always  been 
based,  and  the  constant  effort  has  been  to  watch 
the  changing  needs  of  the  country,  and  to  adapt 
itself  to  them.  We  have  now  reached  a  point 
when  it  may  be  said  that  two  fundamental  changes 
in  the  system  have  been  generally  agreed  upon. 
First ,  a  wider  basis  of  instruction ;  and  secondly ,  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  to  accomplish  the 
highest  results  different  minds  must  be  trained  in 
different  ways ;  that  while  one  class  produces  the 
best  fruit  when  nurtured  by  a  purely  classical 
course,  another  is  most  successful  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  elementary  course  in  the  classics  and 
the  mathematics,  a  portion  of  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  history  and 
literature,  and  of  the  practical  application  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  arts.  The  system  founded  upon  this 
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principle  is  called  the  “elective  system.”  It 
is  the  one  which  has  been  recently  adopted  here 
with  very  great  success,  as  shown  not  merely  in 
the  increased  number  of  students,  but  also  by  the 
greater  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  work. 
It  has  at  least  this  obvious  advantage,  that  it 
affords  to  young  men  a  choice  of  two  parallel 
courses  of  study,  both  of  which  aim  at  a  common 
end  while  striving  to  meet  the  different  capacities 
of  different  individuals. 

I  have  said  that  the  authorities  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  in  their  efforts  to  enlarge  its  usefulness,  desire 
to  make  it  a  University  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
embracing  within  its  range  instruction  in  all  those 
departments  of  knowledge  which  help  to  make  the 
useful  man  and  the  valuable  citizen.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  in  one  sense  the  number  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  is  boundless;  but  practically  we  are  confined 
for  the  present,  at  least,  to  those  whose  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  is  their  manifest  utility.  Hence  we 
maintain  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  department, 
because,  in  the  truest  sense,  it  seems  the  most  use¬ 
ful  for  the  object  in  view.  So  we  maintain  facul¬ 
ties  of  law  and  medicine,  because  lawyers  and 
physicians  are  among  the  most  useful  necessaries 
of  our  modern  life.  There  is  another  faculty  in 
the  University,  established  some  years  ago,  with 
the  same  wise  end  in  view,  and  of  which  we  hear 
little — that  of  Arts,  Mines,  and  Manufactures. 
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This  school,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  which  ought  to  be 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  Philadelphia,  has  never 
gone  into  practical  operation,  simply  for  want  of 
suitable  endowment.  It  is  a  burning:  disgrace  and 
shame  that  this,  the  largest  manufacturing  city  in 
the  country,  the  metropolis  of  a  commonwealth 
the  number  of  whose  citizens  engaged  in  mining 
enterprises  is  greater  than  that  so  employed  in  any 
other  State,  should  not  provide  for  the  young  men 
who  are  hereafter  to  direct  her  vast  industrial  re¬ 
sources  that  thorough  systematic  and  scientific 

training  which  is  essential  to  any  true  success. 
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W e  have  here  machine  shops  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  all  kinds  in  abundance,  where  the 
practical  details  of  the  arts  may  be  observed  to 
advantage ;  but  what  we  want  is  a  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  arts  de¬ 
pend,  and  what  we  do  not  want  is  to  be  forced  to 
send  elsewhere  for  those  who  have  gained  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  conduct  intelligently  our 
great  enterprises.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  enlightened  gentlemen  who 
control  the  Franklin  Institute,  and,  perhaps,  by 
some  other  agencies  in  the  city ;  but  all  that  has 
been  done  has  been  limited  in  its  extent,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  imperfect  in  its  system.  These  scientific 
schools  have  now  become  the  indispensable  append¬ 
ages  of  every  college  in  the  country  worthy  of  the 
name;  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  that  wealthy 
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class  among  us  whose  prosperity  has  been  mainly 
due  to  success  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
enterprises,  that  it  should  endow  here  a  school 
which  shall  place  our  industrial  supremacy  upon 
a  sure  and  permanent  basis  ? 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  actual  condition  of  things  in 
Philadelphia  in  regard  to  higher  education,  and 
the  relations  which  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  now  sustains  towards  it.  I  have  given  hut 
a  sketch;  you  can  readily  fill  up  the  outline.  I 

have  pointed  out  the  evil ;  it  is  for  you  to  apply 
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the  remedy.  I  am  "emboldened  by  the  conviction 
that  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  the  private  interests 
of  a  particular  corporation,  but  that  I  plead  for 
the  common  advantage  of  all  when  I  ask  you  to 
support  the  only  organized  agency  of  a  wide  and 
liberal  culture  among  us.  This  is  an  affair  of  city 
interest  and  city  pride.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  only  the  agents  of  the  community  in 
this  matter.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  your 
children  shall  enjoy  here  those  opportunities  of  the 
highest  training  which  are  abundantly  afforded  to 
the  youth  of  many  communities  of  not  one-fourth 
the  population  nor  one-tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of 
this  metropolis.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  just 
cause  of  reproach  to  us  that,  with  a  population  of 
800,000  souls,  there  are  certainly  not  four  hundred 
of  our  young  men  receiving  at  any  one  time  a 


college  education,  or  a  thorough  scientific  training 
in  our  own  schools  or  elsewhere.  This  is  a  less 
number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  I  venture 
to  say,  than  is  to  he  found  in  any  large  city  in  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  about  half  that  which  exists 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  less  than 
that  which  is  found  not  only  in  Xew  England,  but 
in  the  vigorous  and  flourishing  commonwealths  of 
the  West,  where  the  opportunities  of  education 
are  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase  of  their 
material  prosperity.  Philadelphia  has  been  called 
by  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons  the  paradise  of 
mediocrity,  and  although  there  may  be  something 
cynical  in  such  a  judgment,  there  is  also  some  truth 
in  it.  We  have  shown  but  little  ambition  to  rise 
above  the  average  standard  in  all  we  attempt.  W e 
have  been  content  to  produce  average  men,  and  for 
such  productions  average  means  have  sufficed.  Of 
late  years,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say,  a  better 
feeling  has  been  awakened.  Public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  have  come  forward  and  devoted  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  proving  that  they  at  least  do  not  believe 
that  numbers  and  wealth  alone  constitute  a  great 
city.  To  such  men  we  owe  our  public  parks, 
present  and  prospective ;  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  refine  the  public  taste,  to  provide  healthful 
recreation  for  the  masses,  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  our  public  libraries  and  our  scientific  collections. 
All  these  things,  let  us  hope,  announce  the  dawn 
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of  a  better  era.  While  we  hail  its  advent  with 
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gratitude,  let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  all  that 
can  be  done  by  these  efforts  is  merely  to  add  the 
Corinthian  columns  to  the  edifice  of  our  municipal 
prosperity.  Its  foundation  must  be  laid  broad  and 
deep  in  minds  trained  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
culture,  or  sooner  or  later  the  whole  structure  must 
crumble  into  ruin. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  the  importance  of  sustain¬ 
ing  here  a  learned  institution  of  the  very  highest 
class,  I  am  prompted  by  no  local  or  petty  jealousy; 
I  desire  only  that  Philadelphia  should  assume 
before  the  world  her  proper  position.  I  cannot,  it 
is  true,  express  too  strongly  the  conviction  I  enter¬ 
tain  of  the  solid  advantages  accruing  to  a  city  like 
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this  from  the  periodical  absorption  into  the  muni¬ 
cipal  body  of  a  large  number  of  highly  educated 
men.  But  I  do  not  put  my  plea  on  this  ground. 
I  abstain  purposely  from  saying  anything  which 
would  ask  for  the  support  of  learning  here,  from  a 
sense  of  its  innate  worth  and  dignity,  nor  do  I  hold 
up  the  example  of  cities  whose  proudest  title  in 
history  is,  not  that  they  were  rich,  but  that  they 
loved  and  honored  scholars.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  more  practical  and  obvious  benefits  of  such 
institutions  upon  the  communities  in  which  they 
exist.  Happily  I  need  go  no  farther  for  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  I  mean  than  to  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  very  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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whose  cause  I  am  now  advocating.  Let  me  ask 
you  whether  it  is  possible  to  overrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
during  the  century  of  its  existence  to  even  the 
most  vulgar  and  common  business  interests  of  this 
city.  Surely  we  have  all  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
long-established  fame,  which  has  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country;  but 
we  may,  if  we  choose,  calculate  the  value  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  city  of  those  vast  num¬ 
bers  who  have  been,  and  are  still,  attracted  hither 
by  that  fame  in  the  pursuit  of  their  medical  educa¬ 
tion.  I  sometimes  speculate  upon  the  probable 
effect  on  this  community,  had  the  Collegiate 
Department  of  the  University  been  as  successful 
in  attracting  students  within  its  walls  as  the 
Medical  Department  has  been.  I  do  not  think  I 
go  too  far  when  I  say  that,  could  we  have  sent 
every  year  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  one 
hundred  and  fifty  well-trained  young  men  into  the 
community,  its  whole  aspect  would  have  been 
changed,  and  a  higher  and  truer  civilization  would 
by  this  time  have  penetrated  into  every  fibre  of 
its  life. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  the  solid  guar¬ 
antees  offered  by  this  University  for  the  education 
of  your  children,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion.  I  refer  not  now  specially  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  ability  and  high  reputation  of  my  learned 


and  honored  colleagues  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
nor  to  the  advantages  which  a  liberty  of  choice  in 
the  subjects  of  study  gives  to  the  pupil,  but  rather 
to  the  opportunity  our  position  affords  of  preserv¬ 
ing  home  influence  over  a  boy  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  universal 
decay  of  the  old-fashioned  restraining  powers  over 
young  men,  the  influence  of  home  still  preserves 
almost  alone  something  of  its  original  vitality. 
It  is  a  most  precious  means  of  influence,  and 
when  faithfully  exercised  has,  perhaps,  more  to  do 
with  the  true  education  of  a  boy  than  all  which  he 
can  learn  from  his  books.  We  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful,  it  seems  to  me,  how  we  value  it  lightly,  or 
substitute  for  it  any  other  means  of  forming  the 
character  of  the  young.  There  are  advantages 
unquestionably,  so  far  as  stimulating  a  boy’s  am¬ 
bition  is  concerned,  in  separating  him  from  his 
family,  and  forcing  him  to  associate  for  four  years 
with  those  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  common 
pursuit  embraces  not  merely  study  and  improve¬ 
ment,  but  all  those  occupations,  some  of  them 
harmless,  but  very  many  of  them  hurtful,  which 
boys  when  left  to  themselves  are  apt  to  indulge 
in.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  home  associations  do  not  form  a  better, 
purer,  more  conservative  influence  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character,  than  the  exclusive  companion- 


ship  of  immature  and  unrestrained  boys.  There 
is  nothing  magical,  let  it  he  remembered,  in  the 
results  of  that  sort  of  college  life  in  which  the 
students  dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  at  all  times  to  college  discipline.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  originally  adopted  in  this  country  not 
from  deliberate  choice,  hut  from  necessity,  for  in 
the  villages  in  which  colleges  were  first  estab¬ 
lished,  there  were  no  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  residence  of  students.  In  the  great  English 
Universities  it  is  an  attempt  to  adopt  a  plan 
originally  devised  for  purposes  of  monastic  disci¬ 
pline  to  the  uses  of  modern  life.  But  elsewhere 
in  Europe  young  men  are  ardent  and  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies  in  Universities 
where  the  dormitory  system  does  not  prevail.  In 
Scotland,  in  France,  throughout  Germany,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  there  is  no  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  learning  among  the  students  in 
the  Universities.  These  students  do  not  live  to¬ 
gether,  college  discipline,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  here,  is  unknown,  and  yet  they 
form  relatively  a  far  more  important  and  powerful 
class  in  the  community  than  they  do  in  England 
or  in  this  country.  I  need  only  remind  you  that 
almost  every  measure  of  liberal  political  reform 
in  the  institutions  *  of  the  continent,  since  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  has  had  its  birth  in  the 
Universities,  and  that  the  uncloistered  and  non- 
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community  system  which  prevails  in  them  has 
produced  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1791,  seventy- 
eight  years  ago  to-day,  the  Legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth  passed  an  act  granting  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  its 
present  charter.  By  that  act  the  powers  which 
had  been  conferred  by  the  Colonial  Government  in 
1755  upon  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  corporation.  This  original  char¬ 
ter  declares  the  motive  of  the  grant  to  have  been 
“a  desire  to  encourage  the  pious,  useful,  and  chari¬ 
table  designs  of  the  founders  of  the  College ;  hop¬ 
ing  that  it  would  prove,  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  a  nursery  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  be  the  means  of  raising  up  men  of  dispositions 
and  qualifications  beneficial  to  the  public  in  the 
various  occupations  of  life.”  Those  who  now 
manage  its  affairs  have  precisely  the  same  pious, 
useful,  and  charitable  designs  in  view  as  those 
which  animated  its  founders  more  than  a  century 
ago ;  and  they  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live  for  the  means  of 
carrying  out  those  designs.  I  trust  that  their  ap¬ 
peal  will  meet  with  the  same  success  as  that  of 
their  illustrious  predecessors.  If  contributions  are 
now  made  for  this  purpose  bearing  anything  like 
the  same  proportion  to  our  present  wealth  as  those 
made  before  the  Revolution  bore  to  the  means  of 


people  in  that  day,  we  shall  soon  have  here  one  of 
the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the  country,  offer¬ 
ing  opportunities  of  instruction  of  the  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  kind.  For  reasons  which  I 
have  endeavored,  in  part  at  least,  to  explain,  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens  during  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  not  flowed  in  this  chan¬ 
nel,  and  hence  the  Trustees  have  been  forced  to 
sustain  the  University  on  the  meagre  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  means  which  have  come  to  them  from  a 
former  generation.  The  field  to  be  occupied  by  an 
institution  like  this  is  at  least  tenfold  greater  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  cost  of  occupying 
it  has  increased  at  least  in  equal  proportion,  while 
no  means  have  been  furnished  by  the  public  for 
supplying  the  increased  need.  It  is  time  that  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  should  deeply  ponder  this 
condition  of  things,  and  apply  the  remedy  without 
delay.  A  University,  like  a  Hospital,  can  employ, 
usefully,  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Human  ignorance, 
like  human  suffering,  exists  everywhere  in  this 
world,  and  money  is  certainly  never  better  invested 
than  in  efforts  to  enlighten  the  one  and  relieve  the 
other.  The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  about 
making  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  here  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
is  a  large  sum  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  large  when 
compared  with  the  amount  contributed  elsewhere 
for  similar  purposes.  We  are  in  need  of  much  here 
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that  money  can  purchase.  We  want  room  to  grow 
in,  the  means  to  supply,  as  the  need  arises,  new 
courses  of  instruction.  We  are  growing  now,  and 
we  want  new  and  more  commodious  buildings,  an 
enlarged  curriculum ,  a  scientific  school  of  the 
highest  character,  additional  professors  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  which  we  are  now  forced  to 
leave  incomplete.  We  want  a  good  library,  the 
best  scientific  apparatus,  and  all  the  modern  means 
of  illustration  for  our  practical  teaching.  We 
want,  in  short  here,  a  University  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  such  a  Univer¬ 
sity,  one  worthy  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  best  gift 
you  can  make  to  your  children,  and  doubt  not 
that  they  and  their  children’s  children  shall  “  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed.” 


